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ro HIS EXCELLENCY, 


nA 
> 


þ | WILLIAM EARL OF FITZWILLIAM, 


| LORD LIEUTENANT GENERAL AND GENERAL 
4 GOVERNOR OF IRELAND. 


THESE Obſervations are inſcribed with 
3 that reſpect, to which his Excellency's 
J many public and private virtues lay a 
0 juſt claim from every individual, but to 
: which, he is more particularly entitled 
from every Iriſhman, by the earneſt he 
nas given of a determination to promote 
7 the internal improvement of this country, 
by His Excellency's 

moſt obedient 


4 and moſt faithful 

{ humble Servant, 
THE AUTHOR. 

MiLLEcenT, | | 

Feb. 1795. 


THOUGHTS AND FACTS, &e. 


TRERE is no paſſion more deeply implanted in 
the heart of man than the love of his native country, 
independent of any immediate advantage he may 
hope to derive from its welfare Pride, ſelf- love, 
and vanity, are all concerned in maintaining the 
dignity of our nation abroad. — Philanthropy, 
joined with every noble and generous ſentiment, 
conſpires to engage us in promoting its internal 
improvement, and in enlarging the ſcale of com- 
fort among our fellow- ſubjects. Whoever points 
his reſearches to objects fo worthy of public at- 
tention, though his endeavours may be humble, 
they cannot be inglorious ; and he may be aſſured 
of finding a ready advocate in the heart of every 

wiſe and every honeſt man. 
No country in Europe is ſo happily fituated for 
carrying on an extenſive commerce as Ireland. 
© Placed between the old world and the new, 
„ ſhe is the natural emporium of both—her ſafe 
B « and 


5 


e 


„ 
« and numerous harbours, her rivers, lakes 
© her plains, producing the richeſt paſture—her 


e fields the moſt abundant crops—her hills and 


« mountains abounding with mines—her coaſts 
e teeming with fiſh!”—Yet were the fortunate 
circumſtances of ſoil and fituation long beheld by 
us with indifference, becauſe we were unable to 
avail ourſelves of their advantages.—A happy re. 
volution in the public mind has followed that of 
the conſtitution of this country—Ireland, at length 
emancipated from the galling yoke of ſlavery, 
her legiſlature independent, her commerce unre- 
ſtrained, and though laſt, not leaſt, her people 
united by the abolition of all political diſtinctions, 
2dvances with a firm and determined ſtep to claim 
her rank among ſurrounding nations; ſhe is, at 


the fame time, become fenfible that it is only 


through the medium of perfeverance and induſtry, 
that ſhe can hope to obtain that degree of reſpect 
and confideration in the political ſcale, which ſhe 
is deſirous of poſſeſſing. The proper direction of 


national induſtry muſt however depend, in a great 
'meaſure, upon the wiſdom of her Parliament; 
it therefore becomes the duty of each individual 


to lay before the public every ſpecies of infor- 
mation which may tend to promote the general | 
improvement of his country. > ND =O 
There is a perpetual competition fold rivalifip 
kept up between the different nations of Europe, 
each endeavouring to outſtrip and ſupplant the 
other, by diſcoveries and improvements in agri- 
culture and manufactures, as well as in the finer 


, 


3 0 arts; 


„„ 
arts; hence the daily inventions of new machines 
to facilitate the works of labour, and to reduce 
their price, and hence the rapid progreſs of 
knowledge in every uſeful ſcience. 

One of the chief ſources of vigour and wealth 
to a nation, is an eaſy and cheap communication 
from one part of it to another. It is by this 
means that a ſmall ſpot of land, peopled with in- 
duſtrious ſubjects, is happier and more powerful 
than a large diſtri, thinly ſcattered with inhabi- 
tants. The ſtrength of the former, by being 
cloſely united, acts as one conſiſtent body; but 
the riches arſd extent of the latter are of little ſer- 
vice to the community, while its inhabitants are 
thrown at ſuch a diſtance as to be unable to ſupply 
the wants of each other; and it ſometimes hap- 
pens in the moſt fertile countries, that the people 
of one diſtri are ſupplied by foreigners, at a 
heavy expence, with thoſe very articles which 
ſuperabound in other parts of oe lame king- 


dom. | | 
The natural e of ta ag im- 


provement is from agriculture to arts. Commerce 
is the certain reſult of both, and that nation, 
which in the preſent enlightened ſtate of man- 
kind, is ſo weak as to entertain a hope of ar- 
riving at wealth and power through any other 
gradation, will but too ſoon be ſenſible of the folly 
of the attempt, and will at length be obliged to 
revert to the divine order which God, through 
nature, has preſcribed. Whatever therefore 
tends to promote and extend agriculture, may 

juſtly 


E 


juſtly be ceniidered as the baſis of 0 
wealth. 


An caſy mode of throwing off the redundance 


of a market by exportation, is the ſure means of 


having that market well ſupplied. A ſafe, quick, 
and cheap communication with ſuch a market, is 


doubtleſs the greateſt incentive that can be beld : 


out to a farmer to extend his tillage. The fame 
inducement will encourage him to plant trees, 
becauſe it ſecures a ready ſale for his timber; 
and an eaſy conveyance of manure from adjacent, 
and even from diſtant towns, together with back 
carriage of groſs materials, ſuch as coals, turf, 
brick, and ſtones, which either lie as an incum- 
brance on his land, or are raiſed at a ſmall ex- 
pence, and produce a certain, though moderate 
profit, will tempt him to reclaim, improve, and 
enlarge. Bounties on the exportation of corn, 
when grain falls below a certain price, together 
with a ready and cheap conveyance to the ſea, 
are. the only means of laying a permnaent 
foundation for the eſtabliſhment of agriculture. 
Ireland has already begun to experience, in a 
ſmall degree, the happy effects of theſe advan- 
tages; to extend and ſecure their influence is the 
ſole object of this publication. | 

Inland navigation is the improvement above all 


others, which has given the moſt decided ſupe- 
riority, to the agriculture and commerce of thoſe 


kingdoms wherein it has been judiciouſly encourag- 
ed; but though no country in the world is more 


fortunately cireumſtanced than Ireland for the 


promotion 


r 


1 
promotion of this grand object, both in reſpect 
to the general levels in the interior parts, and the 
abundance of water with which this iſland is 
every where ſupplied, yet there is perhaps no 
modern improvement, the proceſs and advan- 
tages of which were, till very lately, ſo little un- 


derſtood among us. It is remarkable too, that 


from the firſt ſettlement of the Engliſh in this 
country, the government appears to have been 


| diſpoſed to take advantage of the facility with 


which ipland navigation might be extended in 
this iſland, and our ftatute books are crowded 
with laws intended to encourage this wiſe and 


important improvement—but the general igno- 


rance which prevailed, the unſettled ſtate of the 


country, the want of public credit, the ſpirit of 


jobbing (not yet entirely extinguiſhed), together 
with the ſhackled ſtate of our commerce and legiſla- 
ture, repreſſed the ardour of every advance to- 
wards national improvement, and theſe laws 


like many other ſpecious regulations for pub- 


lic benefit, ſerved but to mock our wretch- 
edneſs. While our ports were cloſed by com- 


mercial reſtrictions and by repeated embargoes, 


it could be no object to the nation to obtain a 
cheap and eaſy mode of conveying the products 
of the interior country into our ports and har- 
bours, from whence our merchants were Prohibit- 
ed to export them. 

The parliament finding that <a was nei- 
ther capital nor ſpirit of adventure ſufficient 
. the people to accompliſh the great 

works 


| E. 
works which they had projected, at length ap- 
pointed certain commiſfioners for this purpoſe, 
under the title of © The Corporation for promot- 
“ ing and carrying on an Inland Navigation in 
e Ireland,” and provided them with a fund of 
8,000/7. per annum. The principal object of the in- 
ftitution being avowedly to open the navigation of 
the river Shannon at public expence. Though this 
ſcheme was unqueſtionably founded in an honeſt 
and patriotic zeal for the public welfare, yet the 
plan and the executors of it, being both deficient 
in ſome very material requiſites, it has unfortu- 
nately failed in producing any good effect. The 
truth of this aſſertion may be clearly evinced by 
comparing the large * amount of ſums granted 
by parliament, with the inconſiderable portion of 
work performed, and by taking a view of the 
chance-medely manner in which the whole buſineſs 
was conducted. No leſs than twenty-three dif- 


* From the 4th May, 1730, to 25th March, . . d. 
1769, the commiſſioners expended, as appears 
by their printed accounts — ,— 460,665 3 8 

From 25th March, 1769, to 25th December, | 
1785, they received from the Treaſury, on ace. 
count of the tillage duties at the rate of 7000. 
per annum, from which dedu& 500. per annum, 
for charges of collection, there remains 6500. | 
per annum for 162 years,—amounting to neat, 107,250 oO © 

On the 25th December, 1785, the ſaid com- 
miſſioners had over-drawn their funds. Vide, 

Commons Journals, vol. ii. page 529. (Note, 
the Lagan duties from 1769, are not included 26,284 17 2 


go J. 592,200 o 8 
' ferent 


FA] 


ferent * works were undertaken nearly at the ſame 
time, and ſcarce any of them accompliſhed. 
The fable of the ſavage endeavouring to roaſt a 
hen with a faggot, ſtick by ſtick, was realized 
in the conduct of theſe commiſſioners. Every 
member had his favourite work, the fund was 
divided and ſubdivided into various channels, 
and at leaſt one third of the whole expended 
in ſalaries to officers, whoſe intereſt it was to make 
their places perpetual by retarding the comple- 
tion of the works, and the remainder in diſcount 
for money advanced, and in jobs to contractors 


whoſe accounts were never adjuſted. If any one 


obje& had been ſteadily purſued, it might eafily 

have been attained. If the river Shannon were to 
be made navigable, the commiſſioners ſurely 
ought- to have begun at one end or the other. 
They ſhould have commenced their operations 
at Lough Allen, which is ſurrounded by collieries 


and iron mines that are almoſt inexhauſtible, 


and from whence they ſoon might have been 
enabled to have diſtributed coals in abundance 
through a very extenfive tract of country. If not 
at Lough Allen, their firſt efforts, ſhould have been 


* 1. Newry canal—2,- Tyrone old navigation—3. Tyrone 


new navigation—4. Shannon from Limerick to Killaloe— 5. 


Shannon from Killaloe to the Source —6. Southern line—7. Ri- 
ver Barrow—8. River Nore 9. River Lagan— 10. Boyne from 
Drogheda to the Sea 11. Boyne from Drogheda to Navan— 
13. River Black-water—14. River Finiſk (Dungarvan) 15. Ri- 
ver Fergus 16. River Suir— 17. River Lee 18. Navigation 
from Letterkenny to Lough Swilly—19. Canal from Muff to 
Lough Foyle—20. Six Mile Water—21. Wicklow Harbour— 
22. Bangor Pier—23- Bridges in the County of Kilkenny. 


pointed 


pointed at the other extremity, to the removal 
of the obſtacles that preſented themſelves at 
Killaloe, by which means the grain and other 
productions of the circumjacent country might 
have been exported while the remaining works 
were proſecuted. But having neither plan nor 
object in view, they began in the centre of the 
river, ſo that every uſeful purpoſe of improve- 
ment muſt neceſſarily have been deferred till the 
laſt hour. 

The waſte of Parliamentary grants is perhaps 
the ſlighteſt part of the injury, which the na- 
tion has ſuſtained by the ignorance of thoſe, 
who were formerly entruſted with the manage- 
ment of inland navigation. An immoderate ex- 
penditure, together with repeated blunders and 
difappointments has ſickened the public mind on 
the ſubject, and the odium due alone to the guilty, 
is by a natural, though unjuſt decree, transferred 
to the innocent. Inland Navigation has been 
condemned as a ſpeculative and impracticable 
idea, becauſe it has been miſconducted. But 
in truth the fault did not exiſt ſo much in the 
perſons appointed, as in the miſtaken policy of 
entruſting to commiſſioners works ſo various and 
intricate, requiring an unremitted and minute ſu- 
perintendance, during their formation, and even 
after they were perfeced.* | 
| ND Such 


5 ſeveral different parts of Europe, the toll or lock 
« duty upon a canal, is the property of private perſons, whoſe 
« private intereſt obliges them to keep up the canal. If it is 
% not kept in tolerable order, the navigation neceſſarily ceaſes 
46 altogether, 


E 9-1 
Such an attention, it is to be feared, is not attain. 
able through any other medium than that of ſelf. 
intereſt; and therefore the only practicable means 
of promoting inland navigation in Ireland is by 
veſting it as a property, upon certain conditions, 
and under certain reſtrictions, in the hands of in- 
dividuals or aſſociated companies, and granting 
them ſuch encouragement as may be found ne- 
ceſſary to induce them to undertake works of this 
nature. The quantum of the bounty to be given 
by the public, ſhould however be proportioned to 
the difficulty, expence, and magnitude of the 
undertaking, and ſhould alſo bear ſome affinity 
to the rate of tolls allowed to be taken, as well as 
to the probable amount of ſuch tolls, irom the 
commerce likely to be tranſported on ſuch navi- 
oation. But it has been aſked, and indeed the 
queſtion does not, at firſt fight, appear devoid of 


ſome ſhew of reaſon, Wherefore ſhould bounties 


be granted in Ireland for carrying on an inland 
navigation, when it is well known that, in Eugland, 
none are demanded, or even thought of? The 


e altogether, and along with it, the whole profit which they can 
„ make by the tolls. If the tolls were put under the manage- 
ce ment of commiſſioners who had themſelves no intereſt in them, 
e they might be lefs attentive to the maintenance of the, works 
& which produced them. The canal of Languedoc, colt the 
« king of France and the province, upwards of thirteen millions 
© of livres, (900,000/. ſterling) when that great work was finith- 
„ed, the moſt likely method, it was found, of keeping it in 
4“ conſtant repair, was to make a preſent of the tolls to Requett, 
« the engineer, who planned and conducted the work.“ 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of 
Nations, by Adam Smith, vol. iii. page 94. 
F obvious 
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obvious anſwer to this objection is, that canals in 
England are the effe of internal wealth and po- 
pulation, an improved ſtate of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce. In Heland we 
muſt look to inland navigation as an efficient 
cauſe of producing, or at leaſt as the beſt 
means of facilitating thoſe happy effects.— 
In England it is almoſt impoſſible to extend 
a canal ten miles in any direction without inter- 
ſecting two, three, or more populous and manu- 
facturing towns. In Ireland it may be expected, 
that in the proceſs of a few years, manufacturing | 
towns may be raiſed on the banks of our navigable 
waters. Give me leave further to add, that if the 
Parliament of England had granted bounties on 
the ſeveral canals made in that country, on con- 
aition of keeping down the tolls of ſuch canals on 
the carriage of the neceſſaries of life, it would 
have aRed wiſely. In truth the grand principle 
of inland navigation ſeems not to have been ſuf. 
ficiently attended to, either in Great Britain or 
Ireland. That principle is © to render the pro- 
% duce of land as great and as valuable as poſſible, 
* by procuring for it as extenſive a market as poſ- 
« fible by the eſtabliſhment of the freeſt, the 
< eaſieſt, and the leaſt expenſive communication 
e between the different parts of the country, 
„ which can be done only by means of the beſt 
*© roads or the beſt navigable canals.“ * 

To this end all the great navigations ſhould 
have been made ſolely at the public expenſe, 

* An Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of 


Nations, by Adam Smith. 
| and 


„„ 
and fabjeQed to ſuch tolls only as ſhould appear 
to be neceſſary for keeping the works in repair: 
This has ever been the principle of the Chineſe, 
to which the greatneſs of their empire may be at- 
tributed. The ſame principle governed Lewis 
XIVth in making the canal of Languedoc, and 
wherever a deviation from this principle has taken 
place, the public has been deprived of a conſide- 
rable proportion of the advantages of inland 
Navigation. | 
It has long been a queſtion. of political oeco- 
nomy, whether it be better for a nation, in 
time of peace, to lay up the redundance of her 
revenue in bank in order to provide for the fu- 
ture exigencies of war, or whether it be bet- 
ter policy to borrow money when war becomes 
indiſpenſible, in order to proſecute it with vi- 
gour, and to charge poſterity with the debt, and 
to apply the future redundance of revenue in 
peace, to reduce it by degrees.—Let nations like 
Holland and England, who are nearly arrived at 
the higheſt pitch of internal improvement, and 
are at the ſame time burthened with heavy taxes, 
diſpute this point. But let Ireland whoſe ſituation 
is diametrically oppoſite to that of both thoſe 
countries, whole debts and taxes are inconſidera- 
ble, and whoſe internal improvement is more 
than proportionably ſmall, —let her extend the 
ſyſtem that ſhe has in part N and the 
benefits of which are already manifeſt in the 
encreaſe of her agriculture, and the extenſion of 
her linen and cotton manufactures.—Let Ireland, 
I fay, apply a larger portion of ber revenue and 
„ C 2 every 
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! 
every poſſible ſaving in her civil eſtabliſhment, in 
well directed bounties on internal improvement, 
which will repay her more than tenfold whenever 
ſhe may have occaſion to call upon her people 
for a ſupply in the exigency of her own affairs, or 
in order to ſupport the intereſts and honour of the 
empire at large.—A reſpectable and ingenious 
Writer“ is of opinion that it would have been 


wiſer in Great Britain to have adopted this plan 


than to have paid off any part of her debt by the 
ſinking fund. 

« But the queſtion to which the reader's atten- 
<« tion is more particularly called at preſent, is, 
« if the ſum that has been taken from the ſinking 


« fond, and applied to the diſcharge of our 


«© funded incumbrances, had been expended 


< ſolely in making Great Britain one populous and 


© cultivated field or garden; whether the nation 
ee could not have borne the whole debt with leſs 
« difficulty than it now can ſupport the debt as it 
% has been reduced? Twenty-four millions laid 
© out in promoting the improvement and culti- 
4 vation of the ſoil, would have rendered every 


'« acre in the kingdom productive of ſome valua- 


cc ble article.—The whole country would have 


c exibited one uninterrupted ſcene of labour and 


er fertility. No more well founded complaints 
% would be heard, that the number of the peo- 


© ple had decreaſed, that the poor wanted en- 


* Fiftory of the Public Revenue of the Britiſh Empire, by 
Sir John Sinclair, page 364. | 
couragement 
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couragement to induſtry, or the means of em- 
*© ployment. 

In Ireland, the ſurrplus of the revenue is in 
“general applied to ſuch public purpoſes, and 
cc the effects of ſuch a ſyſtem in that country, will 
e eſtabliſh it in Great Britain ſome years hence; 
<« if the example. of France does not render the 
« eſtabliſhment of an unalienable ſinking fund | 
<*© abſolutely neceſlary.” | | 

Too much praiſe cannot be given to the politic 
and honourable diſpoſition, manifeſted by the pre- 
ſent Adminiſtration for economy and retrench- 
ment. It may therefore be expected, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will ſtand forth 
to oppoſe every expenditure under the much 
abuſed pretence of public benefit: What” (will 


he cry) © can be alleged in favour of your 


* ſcheme that has not been oftentimes repeated and 
< even proved, (by parliamentary logic at leaſt) 
< in ſupport of a thouſand odious and deteſtable 
< jobs with which the nation is now encumbered 
—away, away—the faith of parliament is ex- 
© hauſted the credit and reſources of the coun- 
te try are barely ſuthcient in the preſent emergen- 


c cy to ſupply the exigencies of the ſtate. To 
this I reply, that there is no occaſion to levy 


any new tax, or to raiſe any new fund in order to 
effet the greateſt permanent improvement which 


this country is capable of receiving. But be- 
fore we open the committee of ways and means, 
let us firſt enquire into the ſtate of inland na- 


vigation in Ireland, and ſee—what has been ac- 
compliſhed—what is ſtill in progreſs—and then let 
| us 


— 


„L 


us take a view of the nature, extent, and practi- 


cability of ſuch objects as we would propote to 


embrace. Let us compare the probable benefits 
reſulting to the kingdom from the propoſed im- 
provements, with the amount of the expence to 
be incurred in accompliſhing them; and laſtly, 
let us conſider whether a fund at preſent ap- 
propriated to an object of great national concern, 
might not with more advantage to that object 
and to the community at large, be directed into 
a different channel. | 150 | 

The Lagan navigation extending from the ſea 
at Belfaſt into Lough Neagh 1s at length accom- 
pliſhed, and boats of confiderable burthen now 
ply upon it. There is alſo a navigable communi- 
cation between the ſaid lough and the ſea at 
Newry, by means of the Newry Canal. This 
work, however, is in an imperfect ſtate, and re- 
quires very conſiderable repairs. 

The indefatigable and well directed perſever- 
ance with which the Grand Canal Company have 
conducted their works for theſe laſt ten years, has 
at length crowned their endeavours with ſucceſs. 
A ſtill- water navigation of forty-three miles from 
their harbour in James's-ſtreet into the river 
Barrow at Athy, is now compleated in a maſterly 
manner, and this great work which in its unfiniſh- 
ed ſtate, ſo long continued to be the reproach, 
may now juſtly be deemed one of the chief 
ornaments of Ireland; on the enlarging the ſcale 
and perfecting of this canal, the company laid 
out within the laſt twelve months no leſs than the 

ſum 
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ſum of 74, ooo. The advantages already derived 
to the country through which this canal paſſes, 
are ſenſibly felt by the proprietors of eſtates in its 
neighbourhood, the value of land having riſen in 
many places adjacent to the navigation, to more 
than double the former rents, while the means 
of ſubſiſtence is rendered more eaſy by conſtant 


employment being found for every labourer, and 


a ready market for every commodity. The re- 
duction in the price of fuel in the vicinity of the 
canal is an object of the greateſt importance to all 
ranks of people, but more efpecially to the poor, 
who in this damp and inclement climate, are ſub. 
ject to more diſeaſes from the want of fuel, than 
their rich and warm neighbours are willing to 
believe; and in truth it does not proceed from 
any malicious diſpoſition in the lower order of 
people, that the face of the country is naked, and 
that the hatchet and the ſaw,diſmantleand disfigure 
every tree and hedge that.1s planted. When the 
north wind blows and the ſnow deſcends through 
the roof of his cheerleſs hut, - what law ſhall teach 
the ſhivering peaſant to reſpect his lord's improve- 
ments! The reduction in the price of culm alone 
has reduced the expence of burning lime very 
conſiderably, and the farmers in the vicinity 
of the Grand Canal will ſoon begin to feel the 
benefits reſulting from a more general uſe of this 


manure. And here it may be proper to remark that 


the innumerable navigable communications which 
have been made to colheries, (or He black Indies 
| | as 
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as they are not unaptly termed) in different parts 
of Great Britain, have conſiderably reduced the 
price of every ſpecies of machinery, and every 
production of art in which fire is a conſtituent 
part, and have enabled the manufacturers of Eng- 
land to underſell thoſe of every other country 
in the world, notwithſtanding the beavy taxes 
which they are obliged to pay. 

The company is at this moment engaged in the 
completion of one of the moſt arduous and mag- 
nificent undertakings ever attempted in Great 
Britain or Ireland, I mean the forming of float - 
ing and graving docks, of greater magnitude 
and extent than all the docks in Liverpool 
together, on which great work they have ex- 
pended upwards of 71,c00/. and the eſtimate 
for completing the ſame in the courſe of the 
enſuing ſummer amounts to 23,9007. more. And 
theſe docks, however grand, bear no more than a 
juſt proportion to the magnitude and extent of 
the inland navigations which are to terminate 
in them. A conſiderable progreſs. has already 
been made by the ſaid company in their canal 
to join the Shannon at Banagher ; the ſcale of this 
canal is for boats of between fifty and fixty tons 
burthen, it branches off from the line to the 
Barrow at about twenty-one miles diſtance from 
Dublin, and it is expected the company will open 
it Is far as the town of Tullamore in the King's 
County, (about forty-four miles from Dublin) in 
the courſe of this preſent year; they will then 


have about twenty miles more to perfect between 
Tullamore 


Wa 
Tullamore and the Shannon, which may with eaſe 
be accompliſhed in three years, the chief diffi- 
culty (the riſing to the grand ſummit level of the 
country) being already overcome. 

Conſiderable ſums of money had been laid out 
by the commiſſioners of inland navigation on the 
river Barrow previous to the year 1789, when 
ſeveral ſubſcribers were incorporated by charter 
from his Majeſty, under the authority of an act 
of Parliament, by the title of The Company of 
«© Undertakers of the River Barrow,” and a 
bounty of one third of their expenditure on ſaid 
river, was granted by Parliament. This company 
has proceeded in their work with great judgment 
and public ſpirit, and it may reaſonably be ex- 
pected, that in the courſe of two years they will 
perfect the object of their incorporation, by making 
a complete navigation for boats on the ſame ſcale 
with that of the Grand Canal, from the tide wa- 
ter at St. Mullins to the town of Athy, where their 
navigation unites with the Grand Canal. 

In the year 1789, the company of undertakers of 
the Royal Canal, was incorporated under the autho- 
rity of an act of Parliament for the purpoſe of mak- 
ing a canal from Dublin to the river Shannon, at 
Tarmonbury in the county of Longford. This 
work was eſtimated at 198,000/. and one third part 
of ſaid eſtimite was granted by Parliament to the 
company, as an encouragement to the undertaking. 
It has been conducted with great ſpirit and diligence 
fince its commencement : the locks, bridges, &c. &c. 
as far as they are executed, are well built, and with 
excellent materials, 
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About 40, ooo. was formerly expended in ill 


directed attempts to remove the difficulties that 
impeded the navigation of the lower part of 


the river Shannon; after which, a company con- 
ſiſting of the WEIL gentlemen of the county of 
of Limerick was incorporated, who undertook to 
open the navigation of the river from Killaloe to the 
ſea; and by an act paſſed in the year 1789, this 
company received a grant of one third of their ex- 
penditure on this work, together with liberty of 
taking a toll of three-pence per ton per mile, on 
faid navigation, between Killaloe and the city of 
Limerick. . Some unforeſeen difficulties have re- 
tarded the progreſs of this work, and the proprie- 
tors have made application to Parliament for fur- 
ther aſſiſtance, which it is hoped they may re- 
ceive on condition of conſenting to ſome reduc- 
tion of their toll. 

At Ballyſhannon, works are carrying on under 
the direction of a company who obtained an act 
of Parliament in 1789, for the purpoſe of open- 
ing a navigable communication between Lough 
Earn and the Bay of Donegal. The proprietors of 
this work are by ſaid act likewiſe entitled to re- 
ceive the third part of their expenditure. Of the 
further extenſion of this line I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak hereafter, 

_ The company of the undertakers of the Boyne 
Navigation were incorporated alſo in 1789 under 
ſimilar circumſtances, with permiſſion to take a toll 
of zd. per ton per mile. They have proceeded with 
ſpirit—and have nearly finiſhed their work as far 
as the town of Navan. 

Having 
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Having made a ſhort review of all our inland 
navigations already finiſhed or in progreſs towards 
completion: I haſten with pleaſure to the contem- 
plation of the grand features which this country 
preſents for its further improvement. 

The molt curſory obſerver, caſting his eye on the 
map of Ireland, muſt be ſtruck with the number 
and extent of rivers and lakes with which this 
iſland is ſo happily enriched ; the beauty and gran- 
deur of the river Shannon, muſt however, neceſ- 
ſarily arreſt his attention; but when he conſiders 
the ſituation in which this river is placed, extending 
its deep and gentle ſtream through the heart of the 
kingdom, from north to ſouth for upwards of one 
hundred and eighty miles; that it riſes in an 
extenſive lake, which is ſurrounded for twenty miles, 
by hills filled with coal of the beſt quality, with 
iron ore, equal, if not ſuperior, to that which 
Great Britain annually imports at a heavy expence 
from Sweden and Ruſſia, and that the adjacent 
country every where abounds with flint, pipe- clay, 
and every material neceſſary for the manufacture of 
earthen and ſtone wares, —he will be aſtoniſhed at 
the ſports of nature, that has been ſo laviſh of her 
gifts to a nation ſo regardleſs of their uſes! 

A few words will be ſufficient to give the reader 
an idea of the importance of the collieries and iron 
mines at Lough Allen. | | 

In Mr. Jeſſop's report to the company of under- 
| W of the Grand Canal, on the fubject of the 
river Shannon, dated 19th September, 1794, he 
| D 2 TD ſays, - 
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ſays, That as coal is found on both ſides Lough 
« Allen, and at points widely extended from each - 
other, the ſtrata inclining with a gentle dip, it 
may be reaſonably preſumed, that there are many 
* thouſand acres of coal ſurrounding the Lough. lt 
sis of a good quality and eaſy to be worked, and, 
% as much of it can be drained without ſteam 
5+ engines, it can be got at a ſmall expence — 
* It is found excellent for ſmelting 1R0N STONE, 
* of which there are __ quantities ef zhe bet 
5 quality.? 
Theſe coals now fell at the pits at 8s. 84. per 
ton of 30 hundred weight; were the market open 
the price would fall, as the collieries would then be 
wrought on a larger ſcale—but at the preſent price, 
they might be carried from Lough Allen to Dublin, 
and ſold there at 14s. per ton, if the navigation 
were free from tolls.——The quantity of coals im- 
ported from Great Britain in the year 1794 was 
392, 952 tons]; the average price of Britiſh coal is not 
leſs than 195. per ton of 24 hundred weight, but a 
continuance of unfavourable winds has frequently, 
in the depth of winter, encreaſed the price of coals 
to 30s. and 4os. per ton, and at one period, they 
were ſold at 31. per ton. When brought by inland 
navigation the price can never vary, as the carriage 
does not depend on wind, tide, or war. The 
colliers who bring this coal, generally return in 
ballaſt, fo that little or no return is made to Ireland 
for the immenſe ſum of 372, 4001. annually ſent 
out of this country for coal. 


In 
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In Lord Sheffield's “ Obſervations on the Com- 
«© merce of the American States,” he ſays, that 
from 15 to 20,000 tons of Swediſh iron were 
- annually imported into Britain, the quality thereof 
being ſuperior, on account of its toughneſs, to the 
Engliſh iron. This iron in bars was valued at from 
10/. to 100. 10s. per ton—and when manufactured 
produced a profit of from 111. to 45. per ton—the 
average being about 281. per ton—and this pro- 
duced a balance in favour of Great Britain amonnt- 
ing to upwards of 484, 50 l. The iron of Lough 
Allen has been frequently aſſayed by perſons of {kill 
in this branch, who have all pronounced it to be 
equal to the beſt Swediſh iron. Here then is a new 
ſource of mutual wealth and advantage to Great 
Britain and Ireland. — An iron foundery has lately 
been eſtabliſhed on the banks of Lough Allen by 
Meſſrs. Reyley's, under the protection of Peter 
Latouche, Eſq. who has advanced a very conſidera- 
ble ſum of money upon the molt liberal terms, in 
order to carry on this manufacture. The works are 
nearly compleat, and nothing is wanting to make 
this foundery equal in magnitude and importance 
with that at Carron in Scotland, or Colehrookdale in 
England, except opening the navigation of the 
river Shannon, which would be a means of dif- 
tributing its produce throughout Ireland, and of 

producing a very confiderable foreign demand. 
I have already mentioned that ſome partial efforts 
were formerly made to render this river navigable, 
yet as thoſe attempts were not conducted with fill, 
3 > nor 
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nor ſupported either by public ſpirit or private in- 
tereſt, it is not ſurpriſing that the few works now 
remaining, which were then erected, ſhould be of 
no other uſe than to furniſh materials for Rs 
new works upon one general and improved plan.— 

An accurate ſurvey of this river was in the courſe 
of the laſt ſummer made by engineers of unqueſ- | 
tionable merit, under the direction of the Grand 


Canal Company, and an eſtimate of the expence of 
completing the ſame, from Lough Allen to Killaloe, 


was made by Mr. Jeſſop, amounting to 73, oool. 
A propoſal on the part of the ſaid Company has 
been laid before Parliament this ſeſſion, wherein 
they bind themſelves to complete this great national 
object, on receiving from time to time ſach ſums as 
they ſhall expend thereon, not exceeding altogether 
the eſtimate above mentioned; and ſhould the ex- 
penditure exceed the eſtimate, they guarantee the 
public againſt the loſs, by paying it themſelves, on 
condition of receiving one halfpenny per ton per 
mile on the river, ſuch toll not to exceed 
one ſhilling per ton for any diſtance, and. no 
toll on the lakes. They further offer to reduce the 


| faid toll one half, or /ixpence per ton for any 


difiance, provided the expenditure ſhall not ex- 
ceed 73,000]. or on their receiving from the 
public whatever ſum they may expend over and 
above the ſaid eſtimate. It is evident that the Com- 
pany muſt derive great advantage from the river 
Shannon being made navigable and free from toll, 
as it muſt neceſſarily produce a very conſiderable 


trade on their. canal, between Banagher and Dublin 


—and this circumſtance will be a ſufficient induce- 
| ment 


| 1 1 

ment to them to keep the navigation of che river at 
all times in perfect repair, without which neither 
they nor the public could derive any advantage from 
it. This completely anſwers the principle already 
laid down, the propriety of which is ſupported by 
the authority of a man * juſtly eſteemed the firſt 
economical writer in the world. I ſhall only fur- 
ther remark, that the wiſdom of this liberal policy 
will act more powerfully as an incentive to open, 
improve, and extend the various other rivers, which 
fall into or interſect the great ones, than any bounty 
which could be granted by Parliament; the advan- 
tages ariſing from the free navigation of the Shan- 
non, together with the communication (which a 
period of three years will effect) between the capital 
and that river, by means of the Grand Canal, muſt 
produce a ſpirit of improvement in the province of 


Connaught, hitherto unknown and nn, in 


that part of Ireland. 
The river Suck may eaſily be made navigable as 
far as Ballinaſloe, and a line of communication may 
be formed at a moderate expence between that river 
and the lower part of Lough Corib, which falls into 
the Bay of Galway, and then a complete Inland 
Navigation will be open from the Harbour of Dub. 
lin to the Bay of Galway, interſecting the middle 
of this iſland at right angles with the river Shan- 
non, which nearly divides it from nortlf to 
ſouth. —From the northern part of the river 
Shannon, a line has been ſurveyed by the valley of 
the river Leitrim through Lough Scur and Wood- 
ford Lakes into Lough Earn, and from thence to 

* Adam Smith. 
the 
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the Bay of Donegal, by Ballyſhannon and Belleek, 
as appears by Mr. Richard Evans's report to the 
Navigation Board, and alſo by a report of Mr. Wm. 
Chapman to the Lough Earn Company. — Another 
line of communication between the Shannon and the 
Weſtern Ocean has been ſuggeſted by the river 
Boyle, Lough Key, and the Lough and river Arrow 
into the Bay of Sligo. — A navigable communication 


may alſo be found practicable between Lough Earn 


and Lough Neagh by the Blackwater river, and from 
Lough Neagh by the upper Bann to the ſea at Cole- 


rain, (the northern extremity of this iſland). —1 have 


already mentioned that the communication is now 
open between Lough Neagh and Belfaſt by the Lagan 
navigation, and to the Bay of er ng by the 


Newry canal. 


The rivers Derg, Fin, and Foyle, (the two firſt 
rifing in lakes of the ſame-name) all communicating 


with each other, fall into the fea at Lough Foyle, 


and interſe& the county of Donegal, and water the 
towns of Lifford, Strabane, and the city of Lon- 
donderry, in the moſt admirable manner. In ſhort, 

what might be deemed no more than a trifling na- 
tional expenditure, (if judiciouſſy applied) would 

be ſufficient to produce a complete navigable com- 
munication between every part of Ulſter, and unite 


that province with the river Shannon, through Lough 


Earn and Woodtord lakes, as already mentioned. 

The river Nore, one branch of which runs near 
the collieries of Caſtlecomer, is capable of being 
made navigable to the town of Kilkenny, and from 
thence to the tide water at Roſs. And x ſurvey has 
alſo been made of a line between the Nore, a little 


below Kilkenny, to the river Barrow near Loughlin- 
bridge ; 
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bridge; and this fine river, (the Barrow) being, as 
already mentioned, veſted in the hands of a com- 
pany who are carrying on their works with dili- 
gence, will in the courſe of two years, be naviga- 


ble from its junction with the Grand Canal below 
Athy, to the ſea at Waterford,  _ 294 


The river Suir, which riſes in the Banduff moun- 
tains in the county of Tipperary, is capable of be- 
ing made navigable to the town of Thurles, in the 
ſaid county; from whence it runs to Holycroſs, and 


then to Ardfinane ; then turning to the eaſt, it di- 
vides the counties of Tipperary and Waterford. . It. 
then paſſes the towns of Clonmel and Carrick, from. 
which laſt place it is at preſent navigable. 

I I conſider this river under the {ame predicament 
with the Nore—Bath theſe rivers ſhould, upon my 
plan, be made navigable at public expence, and free 
from all tolls except ſome very ſmall charge which 
might be barely ſufficient to keep them in repair}; 


and there can be little doubt that the company of 


undertakers of the river Barrow, would contract to 
perform theſe uſeful works, at a fair eſtimate, with- 
out any other conſideration for their trouble and 
riſk, than the advantage ariſing to them from the 
great encreaſe of trade on their navigation, conſe- 
quent of ſuch extenſion. | 
The river Slainy riſes in the ſouth- eaſt extremity 
of the county of Wicklow, and proceeding in a 
winding courſe, ſometimes turning ſouth-eaſt. ſome- 
times to thg ſouth-welt, paſſes into the county of Car- 
low, and then in a ſouth-weſt direction, divides the 
county of Wexford, till with: Tull and ſwelling 
77 ED ſtream 
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ſtream it reaches the town of Enniſcorthy, from 
whence rolling ſmoothly in a ſouth courſe, at length 
it makes an elbow, and running directly eaſt falls 
into a bay of the ſea, a little below the town of 
Wexford, which ſtands on the ſouth bank of this 
river. Some conſiderable ſtreams which empty 
, themſelves into the Slainy, and others which fall 
into the eaſtern ſide of the river Barrow with no 
ſudden deſcent, approach ſo near to each other in 

the county of Carlow, that there is very great rea- 
on to believe, a navigable communication might, 
without much difficulty be effected between the two 


rivers, and alſo a navigable communication between 


the Slainy and the river Avon, which latter after 
paſſing the Copper-mines, at Cronebean and Bally- 


murtagh, empties itfelf into the ſea at Arklow. And 


as the Barrow is on the point of becoming completely 
navigable, it is highly probable, that if the junction 
between the two rivers were once formed, the 
evident advantages reſulting from inland navigation 
would ſoon overcome the difficulties which might 
preſent themſelves in making the river Slainy navi- 
gable from the points of junction, to the fea at 
Wexford and Arklow.—On ſome of theſe ſubjects, 
however, I ſpeak with diffidence, as ſufficient ſurveys 
have not yet been made, whereon to found an opinion 
of their eligibility. 

The river Black-Water in the county of 
Cork is now navigable no higher than Liſmore ; 
but we are informed by Lord Orrery's letters, 
that it was formerly navigable as far as the 
town of Mallow, which is forty miles from 

its 


L 


its mouth. There are ſeveral ſalmon- wears, and 
other impediments on the river, but none that 
might not be removed without difficulty, and the 
tiver reſtored to its former utility with a very mo- 
derate portion of trouble and expence; which, 


whenever the benefits reſulting from Inland Na- 


vigation are more univerſally felt, muſt of courſe be 
effected. 

I be river Lee, which empties Itſelf i into the ſea 
fifteen miles below Cork, is navigable no farther 
than that city, but by the abatement of wears 
and a very moderate expence, it might be made 
navigable far fifteen .or twenty miles farther up the 
country. 

7 have already mentioned, that the navigation of 
the river Boyne, is at preſent nearly compleated as 
far as the town of Navan; from whence it might, 


without much difficulty, be extended to Trim, and 


from thence by Clonard, to join the Grand Canal 
near Edenderry; a work which would be of infi- 
nite ſervice to the agriculture and improvement 
of that part of the country, as it would be a means 
of ſupplying it with turf at a moderate rate, and 
would at the ſame time furniſh it with coal and 
culm by a direct communication through the Grand 


Canal, with the collieries of Dunan and Caſtle- 


caomer. The other branch of the Boyne, from Na- 
van to Kells, and from thence by the Blackwater 
river to Lough Romer, in the county of Cavan, is 
is alſo practicable. This county and the county of 


Weſtmeath, are both ſo interſperſed with lakes com- 


municating with each other, ſome of which empty 
* 2 themſelves 
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themſelves into the river Bruſna, and others into 
the river Inny, both of which fall with copious 
ſtreams into the Shannon, that it is not at all im- 
probable, that a ſecond interſection of the province 
of Leinſter may, at ſome future period, be made 
through this line, to 2% grand artery 1 * rat | 
De RIVER SHANNON. 7 
In ſo curſory a review of the principal. rivers .of 
Ireland; as I have here taken, it is next to impoſ- 
fible that I ſhould not have overlooked many that 
are'capable of being made navigable at a moderate 
expence ; but as this publication is only intended 
to call the attention of the men of landed property 
in Ireland, to the mo/t eſſential of all internal im- 
© provements, it is to be hoped, that in the courſe of 
the enſuing year, every river of magnitude or extent 
in this kingdom, will be ſurveyed, and its levels 
taken, by which means the public may be able to 
judge, to what extent Inland Navigation may be 
carried, and at what expence. 4 
The reader may be enabled to form ne "0 
of the great advantages reſulting to the nation from 
opening the navigation of the principal rivers of 
Ireland, by the following calculation of the number 
of ſguare miles and acres that will be improved by the 
completion of the GRAND CANAL to the RIVER 
SHANNON ; the RIVER SHANNON rom LIMERICK 
to Loven ALLEN; the RIVER BO NE from EDEN- 
DERRY :9,, DROGHEDA ; the RIVER Barrow from 
Arn #0 Ross; % River SUIR up fo CLONMELL ; 
and ube River Nors as far as KILKENNY. 


2 * 22 - 
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Sguare miles. . 


From Dublin to Hazlę. Hatch 7 miles, 1 
mile on each ſide will be improved — 14 
From Hazle-Hatch to Sallins 7 miles, 3 


miles on each fide ditto — „„ 
From Sallins to Robertſtown 5 miles, 5 

miles on each fide ditto. — 80 
From Robertſtown to Philipſtown 20 
miles, 8 miles on each ſide ditto 320 
From Philipſtown towards the Shannon, 

20 miles, 10 miles on each fide ditto 400 
In the neighbourhood of Roſcrea, &c. 

18 miles, 10 miles on each fide ditto. 360 


From Robertſtown to Athy 23 miles, 8 
on each ſide, and 14miles by 8 on 


the other ditto — — 296 
The River Shannon 180 miles, 15 on 

each ſide ditto — — 55400 
The River Boyne 50 miles, 5 on each 

ſide ditto — — 500 
The River Barrow 55 miles, 10 on each 

fide ditto — — 15100 
The River Nore 15 miles, 5 on each 

ſide ditto — — 1 
The River Suir 30 miles, 8. on ent. + © 

fide ditto. — — 4% 


Total ſquare miles will be improved 9,112 


Say 9ooo ſquare miles, which contain 5,760,000 
Iriſh acres (or upwards of 9,330,000 Engliſh acres.) 
Tt might be clearly proved, that the whole of this 

| land 
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land-would be encreaſed in value, by the above na- 


vigable extenſion, from 7s. to 10s. per acre 3 but 


ſay only 4s. per Iriſh acre, and the amount of the 


encreaſed national wealth will be 1,152,000. per an- 
num ; which, at twenty years purchaſe, would be an 
increaſe of national wealth, amounting to upwards of 
TWENTY-THREE MILLIONS OF POUNUS STERLING | 
After the bright example which China, Hol- 
land, and England furniſh, it will hardly be de- 
nied, that every country is more or leſs capable of 
improvement, according to the number, the nature, 
and the diſpoſition of her navigable rivers. —If this 
be true, we may look forward with a well founded 
hope of ſeeing Ireland, at no diſtant period, vie 
with the richeſt-and beſt cultivated parts of South 
Britain; for certain it is, that taking into conſider- 
ation the form and comparative extent of our iſland, 
no part of thatfortunate country is ſuperior to Ire- 


land in general, in the number, extent and diſtri- 


bution of rivers, capable, at a ſmall national ex- 


pence, of being rendered permanently navigable. 


Let us for a moment dwell on the pleaſing pic- 
ture; let us behold an united, induſtrious, and con- 
tented people, extending the healthful arts of agri- 
culture, reclaiming bogs, fencing, planting and ma- 
nuring every ſpot.—No dreary waſtes, no deſerted 

villages to be ſeen ; no ſqualid and halt-naked pea- 
ſantry.,no famiſhed children robbing for bread ! But 
competence. ſmilingon induſtry; women, with their in- 
fant train, plying the buſy loom; decency, order and 
morals every where, eſtabliſhing their empire over 
their former inveterate foe, cruel and imberious neceſ. 


faty / 


. 
ſity !/—Whoever reflects for a moment, on the certain 
effects produced by an extenſive Inland Navigation in 
a fertile country, terminated by good ports and har- 
bours, will not think this picture overcharged; 
ſince, ** *as trade encreaſes, it continually draws ſup- 
< plies of commodities and manufactures from the 
% adjacent country, and in the ſpace of a few 
« years, equally changes the ſpirit of the people 
and the appearance of the places which they in- 
< habit, plenty and neatneſs, being the immediate 
* deſcendants of induſtry, wealth and magnifi- 
<« cence, in proceſs of time, ſpringing from the 
e ſame ſtock, and theſe very frequently in places 
«© that have been for a long time diſregarded, de- 
% cayed and negle&ed,—Truths, which however 
„e plain and obvious of themſelves, can never be 
* too ſeriouſly and too frequently confidered.+ 
« Hence it is, that in a country blefſed with the 
& advantages herein alluded to, the inhabitants 
e can with ſo much eaſe, bring ſo great a part of 
eit into cultivation, which furniſhing in plenty the 
& materials for trade and commerce, lead men 
there, to what they are driven in another country. 
% Hence art attracts art, one manufacture begets 
% another, and diligence ſpreads on every ſide; for 
e induſtry, as well as idleneſs, may be communi- 


All the great manufactures in Lancaſhire are to be chieflp 
aſcribed to the extenſive Inland Navigation in that county, and 
to the improvement of the port and harbour of Liverpool by 
the magnificent docks erected there. 

Campbell's Political Survey of Britain, Vol. 1167. 


+ Potitical Survey of Great Britain, vol. 1 Page 159. 
cated. 
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ce cated. If is owing to this ſpirit, and to the proſperity 
* that naturally attends it, that in ſome places, Inland 
„% Navigation and foreign commerce in South Britain, 
have been puſhed ſo far, that there is more bufineſs 
& done and more ſeamen employed IN A SINGLE PORT, 
% THAN IN A WHOLE COUNTRY AND BY A WHOLE 
* NATION, who have ſome trade and commerce too. 
That ingle port, is LIVERPOOL, and that whole coun- 
try alluded to, is IR&LanD! How long, alas! ſhall 
this reproach be applicable to a country, ſo happily 
endowed with _ requante” for internal 1 improve- 
ment! | | 
To be able to convey troops and artillery, with ce- 
lerity, from one part of a kingdom 'to another ; or 
in caſe of any unforeſeen emergency, to concentre 
the military force in any particular place, are ob- 
jects of the greateſt importance to the internal de- 
fence and ſtrength of a Nation. Inland Navigation 
alone, is the mean by which ſuch advantages are 
attainable.— When the river Shannon ſhall be made 
navigable, and the junction perfected between it 
and the Grand Canal, ten thouſand troops with 
their baggage, artillery, ammunition and ſtores, 
might be carried within three days from Dublin to 
Limerick, which journey could not be performed 
over land by ſuch an army, in leſs than ten days or 
a fortnight, according to the ordinary rate at which 
ſuch large bodies move.—And if conveyed by wa- 
ter, they would arrive freſh and fit for action the 
moment after their debarkation, inſtead of being 
barraſſed and diſabled by a long and fatiguing 
march.,—Or ſhould it be the object of government 

| to 
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to concentre its forces in the heart of the kingdom; 
in two days the garriſon of Dublin might be con- 
veyed in boats to Athlone, and met there by the 
troops diſperſed in the counties of Limerick, Clare, 
Mayo, Galway, Sligo, Tipperary, Waterford, Kil- 
kenny, King's and Queen's Counties, Carlow, Kil- 
dare, Longford, Leitrim and Roſcommon. —Thele 
are conſiderations, which make the advantages of an 
extenſive Inland Navigation appear in a new and 
important light. 

J have been informed from a authority“, 
that the average amount of Grand Jury preſentments 
in Ireland exceeds . 300, ooo per ann.—if we allow 
one-third part of this ſum for bridges, gaols, court- 
houſes, &c. &c. there will remain no leſs than 
£.200,000 per ann. for making new and repairing 
old roads ;—to which may be added /. 50,000 
more annually expended on turnpike roads, which 
ſum, is repaid to the Commiſſioners, or Proprietors, 
by a heavy tax on the public.—But ſuppoſe the 
whole expenſe of roads were taken at £.2c0,000 
per annum, —it might be well worthy the confidera- 
tion of Parliament, what proportion of ſo large an 
annual tax on the agriculture and commerce of the 
country, might be ſaved by the various and exten- 
five navigable communications herein pointed out. 

And here let me add another conſideration, of ſtill 
greater moment. One boat, drawn by a ſingle 
horſe, and attended by three men, will with eaſe 
tranſport ſixty tons burthen on a ſtill-water naviga- 
tion, at the ordinary rate of travelling uſed by cars 
and waggons, which is about twelve miles per day. 

. — 1 0 


* It has been declared from the bench. 
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To convey the ſame quantity of goods by land, the ſame 
iitance, would require one hundred and twenty hor- 
ſes and forty men.— We ſhall be greatly within com- 
paſs, if we compute the annual tonnage, including 
manure, brick, ſtone, ſand, and other groſs materi- 
als, which would be tranſported on the navigable 
extenſions, herein recommended, at two millions of 
tons per annum, carried on an average ſixty miles 
diſtance. 

One boat would tranſport 60 tons, a diſtance of 
60 miles in 5 days; — fſhe would therefore convey 
4380 tons, 60 miles in one year. — But as ſhe may 
not always be fully laden, and muſt ſometimes re- 
turn empty, it will be fair to take the average quan- 
tity tranſported by one boat the above diſtance, at 
3000 tons per annum. At this rate, 666 boats 
would tranſport two millions of tons, a diſtance of 
60 miles in one year; the expence whereof would 
e 
666 horſes at 201. per ann. for each 

horſe, including maintenance and 
deterioration — — L. 13, 320 
1998 men at 201. per ann. for each man 3, 960 
666 boats at 30. per ann. for each 
boat, including repairs and deteri- | 
Oration — — 19,980 


* «4 r 


| Total annual expence by water car- 
riage in tranſporting 2,000,000 tons of 
8 60 miles di/tance — L. 73, 260 


120 horſes, 120 cars, and 40 men, would con- 
vey 60 tons, a diſtance of 60 miles in five days, or 


4380 


1 

4380 tons the ſame diſtance in one year.— A ſimilar 
deduction to that made above, for want of full lad- 
ing in boats, muſt alſo be made for cars, particu- 
larly as it requires an able horſe to draw half a ton 
weight on land. The above horſes, cars and men, 
will therefore tranſport 3000 tons a diſtance of 60 
miles in one year.— The number and expence of 
cars, horſes and men, neceſſary to tranſport two 
millions of tons a diſtance of 60 miles in one year 
is as follows: 


79,920 horſes at 200. per ann. for 


each horſe — — L. 1, 598, 400 
79,920 cars at 1. per ann. for uſe | 
and wear of each car — 70, 920 
26,640 men at 20. per ann. for 
each man — — 532, 800 


Total annual expence by land carriage 
in tranſporting 2,000,000 tons of 
goods 60 miles diltance, — 2,211,120 


Annual national ſav- 
ing in the carriage 
by water of the 
above tonnage 79,254 horſes, 
; 24,042 men, and 
2,137,680 pounds fterling. * 


If I am aſked, whether it be my intention to re- 
commend the immediate granting of bounties, ſuffi- 
cient to induce individuals, or bodies corporate, to 
undertake the opening and improving of the ſeveral 
rivers herein enumerated, I reply it is not.—Firſt, 

F 2 becauſe 
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becauſe no ſurveys, ſufficiently accurate, have yet been 
made of any of thoſe rivers, except the Barrow, 
and the Shannon; next, becauſe this is not the 
moment when it might be eligible to raiſe ſo large a 
ſum of money as would be requiſite to carry on ſuch 
various and extenſive works; and laſtly, becauſe I 
am of opinion, that undertakings of this nature 
ſhould be well conſidered, and accurately ſurveyed 
and eſtimated, before they are undertaken. —If 
Parliament ſhall, in the preſent ſeſſion, think fit to 
accede to the propoſal of the Company of Under- 
takers of the Grand Canal, for making: the river 
Shannon navigable, the whole of next ſummer will 
be ſpent in taking further levels and ſurveys of par- 
ticular parts, in laying out the different works, and 
forming contracts for their execution; ſo that little 
or no money can be demanded from the Treaſury, 
on account of this river, before the year 1796, and 
then, the whole amount that can be judiciouſly ex- 
pended in that year, will not probably exceed 1 5,000l. 
The ſyſtematic commencement of this great work, 
muſt, however, neceſſarily ſtir the public attention, 
and if Government ſhall, in the mean time, direct 
proper ſurveys to be made of the ſeveral rivers al- 
ready mentioned, and eſtimates to be formed (by 
engineers capable of ſuch a work) of the expence 
of making them navigable. This, I conceive, to 

be all that is prudent to be done at prefent, and 

when Peace ſhall come to reſtore public confidence, 

with it will revive the ſpirit of internal improvement 
and judicious enterprize. 


come 


„ 
I come now to ſpeak of the fund, from whence 
theſe various and extenſive undertakings may be 


ſupplied with the means of execution, without le- 
vying any new tax for that purpoſe, 


Without entering into a painful recital of the 
crippled ſtate of our legiſlature, before the glorious 
event of its emancipation in the year 1782, it is 
ſufficient to obſerve that no bill enacted in this 
country, previous to that period, which in the 
ſlighteſt degree affected the intereſts of Britiſh ma- 
nufacturers, farmers, or traders, had any chance of 
paſling i into a law. Such bills being uſually cuſhioned 
in the office of his Majeſty's Attorney General in 
England, and the Iriſh Parliament being always too 
polite, to aſk any impertinent queſtions concerning 
their fate.—We can now ſpeak of ſuch proceedings 
with the more patience and temper, becauſe we may 
bleſs the happy ra of liberality and good-ſenſe, 
which ſeems, in the preſent day, to beſpeak a con- 
duct the reverſe of ſuch impolitic and ſordid mono- 
poly But ſuch having then been the ſtate of af- 
fairs in Ireland, the market of our capital was left 
open and unprotected, to the farmers on the weſtern 
coaſt of England, who ſupplied Dublin with corn at 
a leſs expenſe of carriage by ſea, than the Iriſh far- 
mers beyond ten miles round that city could ſupply 
it by land.— This neceſſarily acted as a powerful diſ- 
couragement to our agriculture, but the difficulty 
was, how to put the iriſh farmer on a footing in his 
own market with the Engliſh tarmer, without raiſing 

the 


14 
the jealouſy of the latter.—At length, in the year 
1759, the late Speaker of the Houſe of Commons“, 
brought forward a bill, granting bounties on the 
inland and coaſt carriage of corn to Dublin; and as 
thoſe bounties were calculated to pay the whole 
expenſe of ſuch carriage, the Iriſh farmer thereby 
obtained an advantage over every foreign com- 
petitor. Fortunately for us, the object and inten- 
tion of this bill was not diſcovered by the ſagacity 
of an Engliſh Attorney General, until after it 
had paſſed into a law, and to this political ma- 
nœuvre we may, in the firſt inſtance, attribute 
the improvement and extenſion of Iriſh agri- 
_ culture. —After what I have ſaid in praiſe of this 
meaſure, it cannot be ſuppoſed that I mean to 
detract from the merit of a ſcheme, to which the 
preſent advanced ſtate of the corn trade of Ire- 
land is ſo much indebted ;—but, though the ef- 
fects of theſe bounties have been highly be- 
neficial, it is nevertheleſs poſſible that a 
more ſalutary mode of improvement might 
have been adopted, whoſe advantages would 
have been more permanent.—Had thoſe boun- 
ties, from the year 1759 to the preſent pe- 
riod +, been applied in a judicious and ſyitematic 
encouragement 


* Lord Viſcount Pery. 


7 The bounties paid on the inland and coaſt carriage of 
corn to Dublin from the 25th March, i759, to 25th March, 
1794, amount to the ſum of 1,633,8221. 15s. 9d, f.—Theſe 
4 | bounties 


3 
encouragement of Inland Navigation, what an im- 
menſe encreaſe in agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce, might have been attained by Ireland at 
this day! 

But even ſuppoſing the inland and coaſt car- 
riage bounties on corn to Dublin, to have been 
the beſt mode of encouragement to the Iriſ farmer 
that could have been adopted in 1759, it does not, 
therefore, neceſſarily follow, that the ſame ſyſtem 
will be equally beneficial in 1795. What may be 
deemed, a proper encouragement to induſtry, at 
an early ſtage of ſociety, may not be found ſo 
well adapted to its ſituation at a more advanced 
period. But the inland and coaſt bounties 
on the carriage of corn to Dublin, were necef- 
farily accompanied by one diſadvantage, which, 
without doubt, injured the agriculture of Ireland in 
a very material degree—while bounties were granted 
for bringing corn to the capital, it would have been 
abſurd to have given a premium for taking it away 
from thence, conſequently the port of Dublin was 


bounties are annually encreaſing; in the laſt three years they 
amounted to 268,5021. 58. 10d. the average of which is 
| 89,500l. per annum.—The amount of which in four years 
would be more than ſufficient to make all the improvements 
herein projected at the public expence. 


* An alteration in the proportion of the bounties on corn 
and flour, afterwards took place, and the bounty on unmanu- 
fadtured corn was reduced to one half, in order to e the 


ning of flour-mills and malt-houſes. 


precluded 
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| precluded trom, and ſtill remains deprived of, the 
= advantage of an export bounty, while every other 
[| port in Ireland enjoys that benefit. 

4 If we look into the accounts of the exports and 5 
imports of corn and flour for the laſt ten years, we 
| Hall find that Ireland, within that period, has im- 
ported ſcarcely any corn from Britain, but on the 
contrary, has annually ſupplied that country with a 
very conſiderable quantity of grain. And it may be 
proper here to remark, that the original motive for 
granting bounties on the carriage of corn to the 
market of Dublin, no longer now exiſts, as the 
wiſe and well digeſted corn law, brought in by the 
preſent Speaker * of the Houſe of Commons, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the year 1783, 
muſt for ever prove a complete protection to the 
Iriſh farmer, who cannot now be deprived of his 
own market, while he has corn to ſupply it at a 


| moderate rate. 
I | The enlightened huſbandman 1 will not, 


I am perſuaded, think me his enemy, if by appro- | 
priating to the extenſion of inland navigation 
a conſiderable portion of the funds hitherto applied 
to the payment of the bounties on the inland and 
coalt carriage, I enable him to bring his grain to 
a much more extenſive market, at a leſs expenſe, 


— > 
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| * To the profound and extenſive knowledge in commercial affairs 

poſſeſſes by this gentleman, and to his unabated attention to the 
intereſts of Ireland, our agriculture, manufactures and trade, are 
indebted on many occaſions; but more particularly to the judici- 
ous regulations ſuggeſted by him, is at preſent owing the flouriſh- 
I ing Rate of the linen manufacture in this country. | 
without 


„ 
without the bounty, than he can at preſent with 


the aſſiſtance of it, while at the ſame time, I Furniſh 
him with the ready means of 1 improving his lands at 


a trifling expenſe, (by back carriage of manure, &c.) 


and thereby, of railing the value of his farm in a very 

conſiderable degree. | 
In order to make my poſition evident, I Mem 
What is the average price of land carriage in Ire- 
land? | 

Eight- pence per ton per mile. 

What was the intention of the Legiſlature in grant- 
ing bounties on the carriage of corn to Dublin ? 
To pay a portion of the expenſe of tranſportation. 
What proportion of that expenſe do the preſent 
inland bounties pay? | 
The inland bounty on flour and malls is 8d. per 


ton per mile—it conſequently pays the whole of the 


expenſe on thoſe articles On oat-meal, it is 7d. per 


ton per mile, equal to 7-$ths of the expenſe. On 


wheat, bere, barley, oats and rye, the bounty 
amounts to no more than 4d. per ton per mile, and 
therefore pays only one half of BE expenſe of 
land carriage. | 6 

The price of freight on ſtill.water navigations 


carrying boats of 50 and 60 tons burthen, is much 


over-rated at one halfpenny per ton per * 
allowing an ample profit to the carrier; and as 
conſiderable proportion of the delay and expenſe of 
water carriage, conſiſts in loading and unloading, the 
charge of freight upon a canal of ſixty miles in 
length, would conſequently be confiderably leſs.— 
Suppoſe ſurther, that in conſequence of adequate 
| & compen- 


£61. 
compenſation to be granted by Parliament to the 
proprietors of Canals already completed, and boun- 
ties to the undertakers of navigations hereafter to be 
made, that no more than one halfpenny per ton per 
mile toll, ſhould be taken on all corn, and flour paſ- 
ſing on ſuch navigation. 
It would appear then, that were this kingdom 
interfected by inland navigation, upon the general 
idea which I have thrown out, the farmer might 
bring his grain to Dublin from the moſt diſtant part 
of Ireland at the rate of one penny per ton per mile, 
without the aſſiſtance of any premium whatever, 
that is, at one fourth part of the expenſe he now in- 
curs by land carriage, over and above the inland 
bounty which he receives. 

It is true, indeed, that the miller and maltſter 
would ſtill loſe one penny per ton per mile, by the 
exchange of water carriage for the prefeat inland 
bounties, which, as I before obſerved, pay the 
whole of the expence of tranſportation on flour and 
malt.— They ſhould, however, take into conſidera- 
tion, the loſs and damage they now ſuſtain by long 
journies on cars, through dirt and rain; and, on 
the contrary, the advantage they would derive by 
bringing the flour merchant, the diſtiller, and the 
brewer, to the doors of their mills and malt. houſes, 
as will be more fully explained in the progreſs of this 
argument.— And though many farmers, millers, 
and maltſters, muſt neceſſarily incur ſome expenſe 
of land carriage, in tranſporting their flour and 
{ grain to the banks of the neareſt navigable waters, 
| | yet 
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yet this tranſportation will generally be within the 
compaſs of a few hours, or at moſt of half a day's 
journey“. And as their ſeveral commodities will be 
ſold to corn and flour merchants at their mills, or 
on their farms, or perhaps by ſample at the next 
market town, a common carman may be ſufficient 
to deliver the goods, and then the huſbandman will 
no longer be obliged to quit the ſuperintendance of 
his farm, nor be expoſed to the idleneſs, diſſipation 
and expenſe to which he is now ſubje&, by making 
irequent viſits to the capital, in order to procure the 
inland bounty.—And indeed the trouble and delays 
neceſſary to be undergone, in order to obtain it, are 
ſo great, that not more than one third of the corn 
ſold in Dublin receives any bounty at all. f 


* Were the plan herein recommeuded, of opening the principal 
rivers of Ireland at public expence, carried into effect, there can 
be no doubt, that in a few years, ſo many collateral branches 
would be formed from thoſe rivers, and from the main trunks of 
principal canals connected with them, and carried by degrees 

from one market town to another, where eaſy levels might be 
obtained, that ſcarce any ſpot throughout the whole iſland 
would remain more than half a day's journey from the fea, or 
from ſome navigable river or canal. It may further be obferved, 
that moſt of the flour mills in Ireland are built on the banks of 
rivers eaſily made navigable ; and malt-houſes would ſoon be fe- 
maved to thoſe ſituations molt eligible for water carriage, and a 


cheap ſupply of fuel. 
+ See the account of corn weighed in Thomas-ſtreet in the 


years 1785, 1786, 1787 compared with the amount of the in- 
land bounties paid on the carriage of corn to Dublin in thoſe 


years, 
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But there is one conſideration, of infinitely greater 
importance, than any which | have mentioned, 


namely, the obtaining the export bounty from the 


port f Dublin, which muſt neceſſarily follow the 
abandonment of the inland and coaft-carriage boun- 
ties, a circumſtance which would more than com- 
penfate to the landholder, the miller, and every 
perſon concerned in the tillage or manufaQture of 
grain, for the total abolition of all other bounties, 
even though this operative premium were to come 
unaccompanied with the extenſion of Inland Navi- 
gation, or with any other advantage whatſoever. 
This aſſertion may be eafily evinced by the ſtate- 
ment of a material fat.—The encreaſe in the 
number of bolting mills of late years in Ireland, is 
ſo great, that the conſumption of the Dublin mar- 
ket is not nearly ſufficient to keep them conſtantly at 
work, and the proprietors of the mills are even 
afraid to ſend any confiderable quantity of flour at 
once to the capital, leſt the baker ſhould take ad- 
vantage of a large ſupply to reduce the price. How 
great a diſcouragement this muſt be to the agricul- 
ture of the country, it is unneceſſary to ſtate ;—and 
how much the active and enterprizing ſpirit of 
commerce is thereby ſhackled, is alſo ſufficiently evi- 
dent, —Were the export bounty granted from the 
port of Dublin, neither the miller nor the maltſter 
need be apprehenſive of overitocking the market, 
for, if the ſupply ſhould exceed the conſumption of 
the metropolis, the export bounty would carry off the 
redundance to other markets leis plentifully ſuppli- 


of 


1 


of which, under the preſent confined circumſtances of 
our export trade, are obliged to take in BALLAST in- 
ſtead of a CARGO OF MERCHANDISE. 

A few words may be ſufficient to ſhew, that we 
have a market at our doors, for a great portion of 
the corn we may raiſe in Ireland, if the meaſures 
herein propoſed, ſhould be carried into effect. 

Though the agriculture of Great Britain has been 
conſiderably improved and extended within the laſt 
thirty years, yet the progreſs of its extenſion has 
not borne an equal proportion to the growth of 
its manufactures, and the encreaſe of its population 
within that period ; the conſequence of which is, 
that Britain, which formerly exported conſiderable 
quantities of grain, has, for many years paſt, been 
under the neceſſity of making very large annual im- 
portations.—— England has at length reciprocated 
the Iriſh corn law, and given us the pre- occu- 
pation of her market, in the ſame manner as Mr. 
Foſter's corn law paſſed in 1783, offered a preference 
in ours to the corn of Great Britain. — That is to ſay, 
England allows the importation of Iriſh wheat when 
the price in England is above 11. 11s. 11d. per bar- 
rel, and of Iriſh oats and oaten meal when the price 
in England is above 1 1s. 2d. per barrel; whereas the 
importation of wheat and oats, the produce of every 
other country, 1s prohibited by a heavy duty, to be 
imported into England, until the price of the former 
riſes to 1/. 135. 3d, per barrel, and the price of the 
latter to 11s. 10d. + per barrel.“ With this decided 
preference in our favour, it will be the fault of the 
| Iriſh 


#* Thoſe ſeveral ſums are calculated in Iriſh currency. 
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Iriſh Legiſlature, if this country is not enabled, in 
the courſe of a few years, to ſupply the whole of the 
corn imported into Britain, becauſe nothing more 
than the extenſion of Inland Navigation, and grant» 
ing the export bounty from the port of Dublin, is 
neceflary to be done, in order completely to effect 
this object. How important a one it is to the in- 
tereſts of Ireland, will more clearly appear by a 
ſhort ſtatement of facts, than from any arguments 


that can be adduced on the ſubject. 


AVERAGE 


AVERAGE Account of the IMPoRTATTON of Corn into Great Britain for fourteen 


Years, from 5th January 17171, to 5th January 1784 incluſive, taken from an 
Account publiſhed by Mr. J. J. Catherwood. 


Quarters. Average price 


per WY 
= © 

Wheat and Flour, 167,565 45 8 
Malt and Barley, 23 $ 
— Oats and Oatmeal, \. * 284,778 16 © 
. 17,210 I 4 
I Beans and Peas, | 337142 25 4 

— 


. 
30 
i4 
IL 
21 
18 


Average price 
per Iriſſi barrel. 


d. 


SO 


Total annual average nahe in Engliſh money, 


Being i in Iriſh money, 


Annual value in 
Engliſh money. 


L. 


382,610 


47523 
203,822 


26,030 


46,95 F 


5. 


2 0 


L. 706, 936 


9 
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L. 765,847 16 10 


0 The medium weight of the Engliſh quarter, and the actual weight of the Iriſh barrel of the above 


| WN of grain, are as follow : viz. 


Wert. per quarter, 


Wheat, beans, peas ME: e, — 323 ſtones. 
Barley, IH 5 
Oats, 5555 8 . 


Wr. per Triſh bartel. 
20 ſtones 
16 — 
14 — 
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The hurry with which I have thrown theſe fas 


and obſervations together, has not allowed me 


time to obtain an exact account of the imports of 


grain into Great Britain fince the year 1784; 


but I have been aſſured by perſons well acquaint- 


ed with the ſubje&, that the quantity of corn 


imported i into that country within the laſt eleven 
years, exceeds the above average import more 
than one third part, which brings the value of this 


trade to upwards of @ million ſterling per annum 


And indeed, the great increaſe in the ſingle arti- 


cle of oats exported from Ireland into Great Bri- 
tain within fix years ending in 1793, more than 


confirms this rate of calculation, as may be ſeen 
by the following ſtatement: 


Barrels. 
In 1788, Oats exported to England and 

ncothad, -  - . 

1789, — 320, 282 
— - 472,746 
1791, — 661,643 
1792, — — 512,171 
1793, : „„ 632, 836 


By which it appears, that the export of oats 
to Great Britain, os been nearly LN within 
this 42 wo 


Were I not afraid of tiring the reader by re- 
petition, I would here again urge the policy of 
taking the only meaſures which can inſure to 


Ireland the poſſeſſion of ſo certain, ſo extenfive 
T | | and 
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and encreaſing a market for corn, as Great 
Britain, and to that country, the great advan- 
tage of a ſteady ſupply of grain at a moderate 
price. 

The queſtion is now fairly at fue, whether a 
great extenſion of Inland Navigation, and good 
public roads, together with a general export 
bounty, is not a better mode of improving the 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of Ire- 
land, at the preſent period, than continuing the 
bounty on the carriage of corn to the Dublin 
market: That the latter cannot ſtand a moment 
in competition with the former, muſt be evident 
to every man of common underſtanding, even 
upon a curſory view of the ſubject. The bene- 
fits reſulting from the bounties' on the carriage 
of corn, end- with the law which grants them, 
and the public muſt either relinquith thoſe benefits 
or ſubmit to a heavy perpetual charge.—On the 
contrary, the expenſe neceſſary to be incurred in 
order to form a general, cheap, and complete 
communicatton by land and water through all 
Ireland, is /;zmzted, at the ſame time that the be- 
nefits which muſt Tefult from thoſe i improvements 
are permanent. 

If we would ſupply the deficieney of corn in. 
Britain, and become the granary of Europe, what 
ſhould prevent us, after the rivers Shannon and 
Barrow are completely navigable, and a junction 
by the Grand Canal, made with the former, (as 
there is now with the latter), from adopting the 
mode which has enabled the Low Countries to be- 

H come 


380 } 

come both rich and populous, and to export ſuch 
large quantities of grain annually ?—A corn- factor 
at Oſtend receives a commiſſion for 10,000 barrels 
of wheat; he immediately diſpatches a number of 
boats up 5 ſeveral canals, which interſect the 
whole country, and in the courſe of a few days, 
they bring down the quantity required, from 
warehouſes which he has eſtabliſhed at different 
places on the banks of the navigations.—If a corn- 
factor at Waterford, Limerick, or even Dublin, 
goes into the public market, and buys one, two, 
or three hundred barrels of corn, the price is im- 
mediately raiſed on him; if he continues to pur- 
chaſe a like quantity the next market day, the 
price is ſtill further enhanced; and before he is 
enabled to provide one half the amount of the 
order, corn riſes beyond the medium price of ex- 
portation, or exceeds the limited rate of his com- 
miſſion, and this benefactor to his country,“ (for 
ſach I confider the corn merchant) is looked upon 
as an AUATICIOUS and cruel foreſtaller of grain ! 

How different would be the fituation of our 
markets, were the ſyſtem herein recommended, 
carried into effect.— The corn- factors would eſta- 


* e Aﬀter the buſineſs of the farmer, that of the corn-mer- 
« chant is, in reality, the trade which, if properly protected 
= and encouraged, would contribute the moſt to the raiſing of 

corn. It would ſupport the trade of the farmer in the fame 
„ manner as the trade of the wholeſale dealer __— that of 
40 the manufacturer.“ 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of 
Nations. Vol. 2d, page 356. 


bliſh 


1. 

bliſh their warehouſes on the banks of navigable 
rivers and canals, contiguous to principal market 
towns, where the farmer would find a conftant 
and ready ſale for his grain; this would produce 
a quick return, and the capital of the farmer 
would be employed ſolely in the buſineſs of agri- 
culture, inſtead of being diverted, (as a very con- 
ſiderable part of it now is) into that of a carrier; 
nay more, the corn merchant would occafionally 
aſſiſt the farmer, by paying him part of the price 
of his grain in advance.— The buſineſs of freight 
or carriage would allo be conducted ſeparately, 
and thus labour would be perfectly divided, and 

three capitals employed in the advancement of 
_ agriculture, inſtead of one, 
But it will be aſked, do not the millers and 
maltſters in different parts of Ireland, aſſiſt the 
farmers in the very ſame manner which I propoſe, 
through the medium of corn factors? I acknow- 
ledge that in part they do ſo, with this eſſential 
difference, however, that there being at preſent 
but few, if any corn merchants, except the mil- 


lers, and their operations being chiefly confined 


to the ſupply of the Dublin market, they enjoy a 
very lucrative, but prejudicial monopoly, againſt 


the farmer. When there are but few purchaſers, 


combination is eaſy, and the proof is, that the 
millers ſet an arbitrary price on grain in every 
market town in Ireland. 

In order to remedy this evil, I introduced a 
clauſe in the corn law already mentioned, in the 
year 1783, in order to encourage the eſtabliſhment 
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of corn- factors; but there is great reaſon to ap- 
prehend, that until Inland Navigation is per- 
fected to a conſiderable extent leading to the ca- 
pital, and the export bounty is granted from the 
port of Dublin, every other effort to promote the 
corn trade of Ireland will be ineffectual. 

The large ſums annually expended on the inland 
and coaſt Jonny? may be confidered as a fund ap- 


propriated to the internal improvement if IX LAND. 


Alt cannot therefore be imagined, that an Ad- 
miniſtration, which appears to have the welfare: 
of this country ſo much at heart, ſhould think of 
depriving che people of a fund, which may be 
conſidered as MORE PECULIARLY BELONGING 
TO THEMSELVES.— But if the foregoing ſacs and 


obſervations are founded in truth and policy, 


there can be little doubt, that the Parliament of 
Ireland will appropriate the amount of the inland 
and coaſt bounties to the extenſion of Inland Na- 


vigation, and alſo to facilitating the general com- 
munication by good roads throughout the king- 


dom.—Such a conduc will entitle the Parliament 
to the confidence and reſpec of the nation; and 


whatever burthens it may be ſound neceſſary to 


lay on the people, for our internal defence, or- 
for the purpoſe of uniting heartily with Great 
Britain, to maintain the conteſt in which we are 
engaged with the common enemy, will be borne. 
with chearfulneſs and alacrity. | 
If we compare the actual ſtate of England and 
Ireland, in reſpect to agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, together with the heavy burthens 
of 


1 
of the one, and the comparatively ſmall taxes of 
the other, we ſhall find that no two countries 
were ever lo fortunately circumſtanced, to pro- 
mote the welfare of each other.—It has been al- 
ready obſerved, that the agriculture of England has 
not for many years paſt kept pace with the extenſion 
of her commerce and the encreaſe of her popula- 
tion. The freſh accumulation of debt and taxes 
which ſhe 1s daily incurring, muſt render it ne- 
ceſſary for that country to apply her whole force 
to the further encreaſe of manufactures and com- 
merce, in order to enable her to ſupport her bur- 
thens ;—and this, I doubt not, ſhe will be ena- 
bled to do by means of the large capitals and ex- 
tenſive colonies which ſhe poſſeſſes; while Ire- 
land, happy in the ſmallneſs of her debt, bleſſed 
with a fruitful ſoil and an improved agriculture, 
may, by means of an extenfive internal navige- 
tion, furniſh corn to millions of Britiſh manufac- 
turers, on cheaper terms than it can be raiſed in a 
country, where arts and manufactures give a 
greater price for labour, than agriculture can af- 
ford. There is but one obſtacle to the pleaſing 
proſpect, namely, the tolls charged on the vari- 
ous Engliſh canals, through which, Ireland might 
furniſh corn for the internal conſumption of Bri- 
tain. This difficulty, however, is not inſur- 
mountable, as the Parliament of England might 
purchaſe off all tolls on corn at an expence, which 
might juſtly be deemed moderate, when compared 
with the extenfive advantages reſulting from ſuch 
a meaſure.—But let me add, that Ireland ſhould 


reer 


E & 1 | 
be timely warned by the error of Great Britain in 
this reſpect, and by granting an adequate encou- 
ragement to Inland Navigation, fecure the benefit 
of low tolls on all the nece{/arics of life, and on the 
Prime materials of manufacture. | | | 
Here then would commence, a true reciprocity 


of intereſts between Great Britain and Ireland, 


the only ſolid bond of permanent friendſhip be- 
tween nations. It 1s with theſe kingdoms as with 
mankind in general; when we quarrel with our 


neighbours, or are flighted by our pretended 


friends—and when diſappointment and vexation 
overtake us, we look into the boſom of our neareſt 
and deareſt relatives for comfort and relief, and 
we are always more ready, under the preſſure of 
misfortune, than in our more proſperous days, 
to conſult their intereſt and happineſs When 
the phantoms of ambition elude our graſp, when 
faithleſs allies renounce their engagements, and 


when the fickle goddeſs frowns upon us—one, 


and only one, wiſe and confolatary eftort remains 
to be made to enable us to retrieve our misfor- 
tnnce—and that 18,—TO BIND MORE CLOSELY, BY 
MUTUAL ACTS OF FRIENDSHIP AND KINDNESS, 
THE AFFECTION OF TWO SISTER NATIONS, 


WHOSE INTERESTS ARE INSEPARABLE. 


